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A WRITER in the Gosfel Banner 
thinks the minister of to-day should 
give more attention in his preaching 
to modern social problems; and wel- 
comes the proposition, as we do, from 
Dr. Dana in the Andover Review for 
the establishment of chairs of social 
science in our theological schools. 
Occasional courses of lectures are not 
enough. If the minister is to talk at 
all on these subjects let him do it with 
a thorough understanding of them, not 
only on their scientific and theoretic 
sides, but on practical and sentimental. 
The cause of religion is becoming 
more and more identified with that of 
human justice, the spirit of universal 
brotherhood that destroys all lines of 
difference between men except those 
implanted in character. The modern 
pulpit can deal in no more fitting 


themes than those connected with 
social science. 


—_—_—_ 


THE latest event in religious circles 
is the correspondence between Rev. 
Howard MacQueary and his superior 
in office, Bishop Leonard, in which 
the former formally resigns his place 
in the Episcopal church. Mr. 
MacQueary has accepted an invitation 
to the First Universalist church of 
Saginaw, Mich., we are told. The 
Independent, announcing this change, 
expresses surprise that the call was 


not to a Unitarian church, since Mr. 
MacQueary was convicted of heresy 
on the charge of denying the super- 
natural element in the birth and res- 
urrection of Jesus. ‘Such pure 
naturalism,’’ it adds, ‘‘is usual and 
normal among Unitarians,’’ but not 
among Universalists whose tendency 
is more evangelical. We leave our 
Universalist friends to answer this 
charge; merely saying that if we 
understand Mr. MacQueary’s position, 
as defined in utterances of his while 
in Chicago, it is far from being based 
on that ‘‘ pure naturalism’’ the /nde- 
pendent holds in dread, though it is a 
sensible modification of strict ortho- 
dox teaching on the points mentioned. 


Tue following bit from James Free- 
man Clarke’s note-book published in 
his recent Life, has application to 
to-day. Speaking of his visit to Dr. 
Channing, who was about to leave 
for Newport, he says: ‘Dr. Chan- 
ning said the danger would be, a tend- 
ency to conform to the old, estab- 
lished ways, as the mass exerted a 
great power of attraction. He said 
again, emphatically, that we must be 
more afraid of formality than of eccen- 
tricity.’’ Those words have the 
prophet’sring in them. The former 
has ever been the snare of the 
churches. The prophet is strangled 
by the rope of conformity ; the dread 
of being considered irregular and out 
of order, has made monotonous, com- 
monplace and unprofitable many a life 
that otherwise might have put ina 
stroke of noble work for God and 
man. 


A WRITER in University Extension 
thinks it is possible to place too much 
importance on the book side of human 
culture, as those who magnify ‘‘a 
great library into a university’’ in- 
clinetodo. The university extension 
movement, while it can not command 
all the advantages of a student life at 
college, at least attains the benefit 
that comes from direct personal as well 
as mental collision between teacher 
and pupil. ‘‘ Though a strong book 
be a good thing, yet it is but a tool, 
not a teacher; too often it is a mere 
fetich.’’ The fault of the old lecture 
system was that it stimulated thought 
without guiding it; the university 
extension plan, properly conducted 
aims to do both. We like the clas- 
sification of mental processes and re- 
sults in the following serial steps, laid 
down as marking the stages of a true 
education, which is both moral and 
intellectual: ‘‘ Act, repetition, habit, 
conduct, character.’’ 


AN interesting sketch of Edward 
Fitzgerald appears in a late number of 
the /udependent, from the pen of Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. After dividing 
writers into two classes, ‘‘ the greater, 
who, like sovereigns, govern the in- 
tellectual world by the divine right of 
their own power ; the lesser who, like 
princes, rule over kingdoms by virtue 
of powers conferred,’’ he places Fitz- 
gerald among the latter, the ‘‘ unam- 
bitious men of letters.’’ His first 
poem was printed in 1831, and Charles 
Lamb wrote to his friend Moxon, that 
he envied the writer of it. ‘ 
smacks of a primitive time,’’ says 
Stoddard, ‘‘ when feelings were fresh 
and joyous, and words alive.’’ _Fitz- 
gerald’s life was easy in material cir- 
cumstances, intellectual ‘‘in that it 


was devoted to reading and thinking, 
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and of friendliest human relation to 
all around him.’’ His letters best ex- 
press his character, we are told, which 
in their sincerity, kindly and humor- 
ous tone resemble those of Keats. 
He was a great admirer of Tennyson, 
to whom, just before his death, the 
latter wrote a dedicatory poem, but 
too late for his friend to see. Fitzger- 
ald lived quietly, but was not a re- 
cluse. ‘‘ Rubiyatof Omar Khayyam,” 
by which he is best known was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1861, at his 
own expense. For a long time 
it would not sell, and the author 
finally gave the edition to the pub- 
lisher. The imperishable vitality 
which made it live, says Mr. Stod- 
dard, belonged to the master, Omar 
Khayyam, and to the scholar, Edward 
Fitzgerald. 


THOUGH the following letter of Rev. 
Howard MacQueary to his presiding 
bishop, severing his connection with 
the Episcopal church has been widely 
published, we reprint it for the benefit 
of those readers who may not have 
seen it elsewhere, and as one of the 
signs of the times: 

CANTON, O., Sept. 22, 1891. 

RT. REV. AND DEAR Sirk: The third 
and last sentence you pronounced upon me 
leaves me the alternative of resigning from 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, or of being restored thereto by com. 
plying with the conditions of restoration 
presented. I have determined not to make 
the promise required of me, for if I were to 
do so I would thereby admit that the eccle- 
siastical powers had a right to impose the 
sentence upon me. And this I shall never 
admit. . 

Besides, even if I could conscientiously 
make the required promise, I still hold the 
opinions condemned. Nothing has been 
said or done the past year to disprove those 
opinions, but, on the contrary, much has 
happened to confirm them, and I doubt not 
that further investigation and study will 
still more completely establish them, for the 
Church seems to have nothing but denuncia- 
tion and excommunications to offer in sup- 
port of her dogmas. 

For such reasons I hereby renounce the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America, and ask 
that my renunciation thereof be at once 
noted by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

I am, very respectfully, 
(Signed) HOWARD MACQUEARY. 


THE decision of the Union Semi- 
nary to support Dr. Briggs, in oppo- 
sition to the verdict of the General 
Assembly, is known to our readers by 
this time. The decision was an- 
nounced in the opening address of 
Prof. Vincent, who expressed substan- 
tially the same views in regard to 
Biblical criticism that Dr. Briggs had. 
The Bible, he declared, needed saving 
from the hands of some of its friends, 
as well as from its critics. The repu- 
diation of the Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion of the Bible is not repudiation of 
the Bible. The skepticism of the day, 
that is so largely the result of a revolt 
against Calvinism can, Prof. Vincent 
thinks, be only met by a more rational 
interpretation of the scriptures. His 
words have the right sound, and his 
face is set in the right direction, 
though the application of some of his 
words is not altogether our own. We 
understand that both Union and 
Princeton claim an increased enroll- 
ment of pupils, and take this as a sign 
of public sanction of their cause. Both 
are doubtless in the right. Contro- 
versies like those that have filled the 
religious world the past year, though 
they have some deplorable features, 


do more good than harm. The in- 
crease of pupils at two such great in- 


stitutions, means a growing interest 
in the great themes of religion and 
human conduct which they are estab- 
lished to teach ; in the life of spirit as 
opposed to that of mere material am- 
bition and gain. 


a 


Robert Browning Once More.* 


This is approaching the study season 
in our Unity Clubs; and the frequent 
requests that come to us for advice 
about helps and guides in the study 
of Robert Browning, is indicative of 
the fact that public interest has not 
waned, and that the intelligent are 
still in quest of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with this author. In re- 
sponse to such calls we call attention 
to the two most important contribu- 
tions to the Browning literature we 
have yet had. The first is the hand- 
book by Mr. Cooke. He has shown 
what he can do in the way of inter- 
preting an author, in his excellent 
works on Emerson and George Eliot, 
and in the volume entitled ‘‘ Poets 
and Problems.’’ Mr. Cooke has given 
what is unquestionably the _ best 
Browning guide-book published. It 
is a work that largely supersedes all 
others for those who can _ possess 
themselves of but one volume, and 
contains most of the matter necessary 
to a careful and exhaustive study of 
the poems of Robert Browning. It is 
a combination of the lore and learning 
that has gathered not only around the 
poems, but which the poet has worked 
into the texture of his productions. 
This book of Mr. Cooke’s shows a 
painstaking diligence in gleaning the 
field of Browning literature. It is a 
little larger than it might be, some- 
what overloaded, as it seems to us, 
with the technicalities of the work- 
shop. For instance, the fifteen or six- 
teen pages of various readings from 
Paracelsus scarcely have the kind of 
helpfulness looked for in a hand- 
book. On the other hand, it leaves 
still a place for what the Browning 
Society of London planned for in its 
early days, but which is not yet real- 
ized, viz., a ‘‘ Browning Lexicon,’’ a 
book that will explain the obscure 
and curious words that have entered 
into the compositions of Mr. Brown- 
ing. Many of these words are them- 
selves poems, and others are dug out 
of such remote corners of learning and 
experience that even he who has the 
range of the customary books of refer- 
ence is still baffled in finding the help 
he needs. Mr. Cooke’s work is won- 
derfully free from defects, it seems to 
us. Of course omissions are inevit- 
able, and we shall look for future 
editions of this book, of enriched qual- 
ity without enlargement of bulk. For 
example, in his account of the story 
of Muleykeh he is evidently not ac- 
quainted with the version of the story 
found in Alger’s ‘‘ Poetry of the 
Orient.’’ In his comment on Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, there is a slip in the .omis- 
sion of Paul’s use of the potter’s 
wheel, and of the highly poetic use of 
the same by the old Persian poet, Omar 
Khayyam, who seven hundred years 
ago anticipated Browning’s use of the 
wheel. But these lapses are to be ex- 
pected in the first edition of a work of 
this kind. We heartily commend it 

*4 Guide-Book to the Poetic ana Dramarece Works 


of Robert Browning. By George Willis Cooke. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1891. $2. 
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Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. In two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $3. 
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to all students of Browning, and trust 
they will help Mr. Cooke make com- 
ing editions more perfect, by sending 
to him the results of their own study, 
enriching by the associative labors of 
many the work of one. 

So much has been said already con- 
cerning Mrs. Orr’s Life of Robert 
Browning that it seems useless to say 
anything more, but lest some of the 
timid and modest students should be 
warned from the purchase and reading 
of this work by the learned criticism 
upon it, in other quarters, we are 
glad to say that we commend it 
for its faults, for the faults are such 
as come from a too near, rather 
than too far view of the subject. 
It is full of that close contact with 
the personality of the poet which, 
to the beginner at least, is the most 
helpful thing. Weare glad to know 
Browning, the man, in his daily con- 
tact with men and women, his likes 
and dislikes, glad to catch glimpses of 
the homely, everyday life of one with 
whom we are acquainted only in the 
higher moods, as disclosed in the 
poetry in which he himself so per- 
sistently wears a mask. It is a re- 
freshing thing toclothe a poet with a 
good investment of flesh and blood. 
This is what Mrs. Orr has done for us 
with the poet Browning. We are glad 
to know of his early anxieties and his 
early friendships, to realize what 
forces entered into his life by inherit- 
ance and environment; and we are 
sure this book will leave the impres- 
sion on the candid reader that the 
man was a genuine child of light and 
truth, whatever may be the defects or 
excellencies of his poetry. 

The careful reader will also find 
that the poet exemplified his poetry 
admirably. He was a man ready to 
liye up to his convictions and was as 
open-handed in his everyday contact 
with men and women as his poetry 
would indicate. It is somewhat grat- 
ifying to those of the liberal faith to 
find how his life all along impinged 
upon those men and ideas that have 
contributed to the growth of the lib- 
eral faith. He writes to Mr, Fox, the 
Unitarian minister, who was his first 
publisher and literary adviser, con- 
cerning his new poem, Paracelsus, 
‘*Tam ‘off’ forever with the other 
side, but must by all means be on with 
yours. The drift and scope of the 
poem are awfully radical.’’ 

This work of Mrs. Orr will be none 
the less welcome to the lover of Mrs. 
Browning than to those of Robert 
Browning. The woman poet weaves 
her way through the narrative with 
the same exquisite delicacy of being 
that has characterized her in her po- 
etry, and in the public estimate of her. 
We are glad to be introduced to the 
turbulent little boy, Pennini, and we 
can understand the democratic atmos- 
phere into which he was born, in the 
story given of his resentment to a cer- 
tain slight offered to his little play- 
mate who came to him from a humbler 
level of the social scale. He would 
not even have his mother alleviate the 
pain by favors of sweetmeats, and 
indignantly protested, saying, ‘‘ He 
did n’t tome for take; he tome be- 


- cause he is my friend.’’ 


The student of Robert Browning, 
whether he pursues his studies singly 
or in company, is too apt to be enam- 
ored of the methods of the philoso- 
pher, and expects to generalize from 
any given point the sweeping princi- 
ples of the universe. The critics of 
this book have attempted the same 
thing here. The first thing to do is 
to know the poems and then if the 
mind is competent, a generalization 
may be possible, and of some value. 
The same thing may be said concern- 
ing the biography of aman. Know 
the facts first. Acquaint yourself with 
his friends and associates, the places | 
he loved, the books he studied, the 


| Robert Browning. 
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habits of his days and of his weeks. 
Knowing these, the generalizations 


may be of value. Wecare not much 
for the theories or the philosophies of 
the author of this book or of its 
critics. Mrs. Orr was so situated that 
she lived very close to the man, 
She is a sister 
of his most intimate friend, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, the artist. She was 
admitted to the circle in which he 
moved, and from which he drew much 
of his life. On this account, her 
book is very valuable and will remain 
of permanent value to all students of 
Browning. There may come better 
and wiser estimates of the mental 
scope and characteristics of Robert 
Browning than those made by Mrs. 
Orr, but the fact that she has lived so 
close to him in his everyday life, 
will make her book always precious to 
the lovers of the poet. 

To the Unity clubs and other 
classes that are to begin the study of 
Browning we say: Begin on some 
systematic line of study such as that 
laid out by the Chicago Browning 
society. We know of no more con- 
venient outline than this. Then equip 
yourself with Mrs. Orr’s biography, 
and Mr. Cooke’s Hand-Book and 
you have all the helps necessary for 
excellent and helpful work. Of 
course, such classes would like to pos- 
sess the publications of the Browning 
Society of London, which can be ob- 
tained by an outlay of from fifteen to 
twenty dollars, and which are 
very interesting and valuable. The 
temptation to beginners to consult 
them is to be suppressed rather than 
encouraged. There is too strong a 
desire to know what other people think 
about a poem or a poet by those who 
have not made any estimate of their 
own. Very much more profitable is it 
to come to some conclusions of our own 
first. Hence we should expect as good 
results from the class that does not 
seek to know all that has been said 
about our poet or our poetry, and 
that does a little study for itself. 
There are too many of that class of 
scholars to which George Eliot’s Van- 
dernoodt belonged; who was a student 
of philosophy and knew all about the 
German philosophers except their phi 
osophy. Again we commend these 
books as being by far the most valuable 
contribution to the Browning literature 
thus farmade. Having these, you do 
not need more. But having these you 
will seek more, and will not be con- 
tent until you have all. Having 
everything you have none too much. 


A Word about the Sunday-school 
Lessons. 


It has been questioned by some of 
the friends of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society whether the 
lessons now being published in UNITY 
were not too condensed and conse- 
quently too difficult for the average 
reader. The. anxiety expressed 
may possibly be justified. At the 
same time it must be said that the de- 
mand made-by these lessons is not a 
wholly unreasonable one. They do 
exact as a condition of success, regular 
teachers’ meetings, and the possession 
of at least ten dollars worth of refer- 
ence books. If a school can not 
comply with these terms there seems 
to be no way but to give up the under- 
taking. If these are accepted there 
need be no failure to find enough 
material simple or profound for the in- 
struction of a class. A minister 
writes thus of his experience: ‘‘ To- 
day I heard a class in Sunday-school, 
in the absence of the teacher, in their 
first lesson (Egypt). A _ little girl 
nine years old couldn’t find time to 
tell all she had learned of interest 
about the Nile and its monuments; 
whether it was the river itself or the 
pyramids (more than one hundred) or 
the sphinx (lately unburied) or the 
mummies or the obelisks—it was all a 
new world to her and so full of inter- 
est. Well, to be sure, her mother had 


gone down to the Public Library and 
they had run over Manning and Ebers 
and Miss Edwards with their illustra- 
tions and dipped into the great folios 
of the French expedition, etc., etc. 
But it only shows what could be done 
when some pains is taken to prepare. 
One of our boys drew with. colored 
crayons to show geological formations, 
the Nile and its banks and cities for 
750 miles.”’ 

Some inquiries have been made as 
to the division of the lessons into 
topics. This will be the rule with 
few exceptions —/¢hree each, except 
Babylonia which will have two and 
Confucianism four: As a rule the first 
lesson or lessons will treat of exter- 
nals, places, persons; the last lesson 
will treat of duties and doctrines. 
Inquiry having been made for the 
entire list of subjects in this course 
we print it below: 


SOME RELIGIONS OF THE OLDER WORLD. 


I. THE RELIGION OF EGYPT. 


Lesson I. Geography, Chronology, and 
Monuments. 

Lesson 2. Doctrine of Nature, Sacred 
persons and places. The Story of Osiris. 

Lesson 3. Sacred Literature. Book of 
the Dead. Rosetta Stone. Ethics and 
Theology. 


II. THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA. 


Lesson 4. Geography, Relics, Dates. 


Lesson 5. Gods, Literature, Legends, In- 
fluence. 
III. BRAHMANISM. 
Lesson 6. India; its People, Literature, 
Vedas, etc. 
Lesson 7. Its Mythology, Greater and 


Lesser Gods. 
Lesson 8. 


Rommohun Roy. 
Duties of Piety and Duties of 


Morality. Caste, Transmigration. 
IV. BUDDHISM. 
Lesson 9. Legends of Gautama’s Birth, 


Life and Death. Comparison with Jesus. 
State of Religion at that Time. 

Lesson 10. Gautama as Teacher and Re- 
fermer. Buddhist Scriptures. 

Lesson Ir. Doctrines of Nirvana, Karma, 
etc. Spread and Development of Buddhism. 


V. CONFUCIANISM. 


Lesson 12. Land and People. Life of 
Confucius. Sacred Classics. 

Lesson 13. Laotze and Taoism. Mencius. 
Compare Teachings with those of Confucius. 

Lesson 14. Theories of God and Man, 
of Worship and Society. 

Lesson 15. Influence of Ancestor Wor- 
ship. Future Life. Compare Chinese with 


Hebrew and Christian Views. 


VI. THE RELIGION OF PERSIA. 


Lesson 16. The Land and Empire. Zoro- 
aster and the Avesta. 

Lesson 17. The Great Powers Worshiped. 
Relation to Vedic, and to Jewish and Chris- 
tian Faith. 

Lesson 18. 
tion, Judgment. 


The Future Life, Resurrec- 
Modern Parsees. 


VII. THE RELIGION OF GREECE, 


Tesson 19. Land and People. Earliest 
Worship, Domestic. 
Lesson 20. Worship of Nature. Powers 


Personified. Earth, Sea, Fire, Winds, Sun, 
etc. 

Lesson 21. The Twelve Godsof Olympus. 
Oracles, Temples, Worship of Stoics, Ethics, 
Immortality. 


REVIEW OF RELIGIONS. 


Lesson 22. Religion defined. The Great- 
est Gods—Good or Bad. The Sacred 
Writings. The Highest Duties. The Holy 
Places. Rewards and Punishments. 
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Men and Things. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL spent her 
vacation with the Shaybacks in camp in 
Canada the past summer. | 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are 
to open a branch house in London. This is 
said to be probably due to the new copy- 
right law, looking to the securing of first 
publication and manufacture of the work of 
English writers in America. 


THE Century Magazine will celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by publishing a Life of Colum- 
bus, written especially for that magazine by 
Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish orator, 
statesman and autor. 


THE Century Dictionary is at last com- 
pleted ; the sixth and concluding volume 
will soon be brought out, the final pages be- 
ing now on the press. The work contains 


about 500 more pages and 2,000 more illus- 
trations than were originally promised. 


HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN are to publish a 
new translation of Dante, the result of the 
life-long study of the t, by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. It is said the first part is to 
be named ‘‘Hell,’? with uncompromising 
plainness. There is no longer need to 
smooth over the name, since the reality has 
grown so dim, and ceased to alarm popular 
imagination. Prof. Norton’s will be a valu- 
able addition to Dante literature. 


AN enterprising woman in London made 
considerable money last summer by a novel 
occupation. Shortly before the close of the 
“season ’’ she advertised in the papers that 
she wished to take care of valuable plants 
and palms while their owners were out of 
town. As the woman was able to assure the 
people of her trustworthiness, she secured 
many patrons. Although she asked only a 
small fee for her work, her enterprise prom- 
ises to make her independent. 


A NEw life of William Wordsworth has 
been published by Percival and Company, 
written appropriately enough, by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. It traces the career we all 
know so well of the poet of. winds and 
streams, mountain-sides and whispering 
woods, the poet of nature, who loved the 
voices of earth as opposed to the voices of 
the world, and found happiness in peace, 
instead of seeking it in uproar, as seems to 
be the way of the multitude now. 


A WRITER in #Selford’s Magazine traces 
the ‘‘thirteen’’ superstition back to the 
Scandinavian myth of the feast of Lokéin 
the Valhalla, Baldur being the thirteenth at 
the table and therefore doomed to die. He, 
however, ascribes the popular strength of 
this wide-spread superstition to the last 
supper of Jesus and his disciples, which 
Leonardo da Vinci’s picture must have done 
much to spread and deepen—and in which 
occurs dnother act of baleful prophecy, 
where Judas is represented as ‘‘spilling the 
salt.” 


5 

THE writer of ‘‘ There is a happy land, far, 
far away,’’ Mr. Andrew Young, is now eighty 
years old, still mentally and physically vig- 
orous. The hymn, we learn from one of our 
Review exchanges, was composed in 1838. 
The air was known long before Sunday- 
schools were thought of. Its bright and 
strongly-marked phrases struck Mr. Young’s 
ear the first time he heard it. He asked for 
it againand again. It haunted him. Being 
accustomed to relieve his thoughts and feel- 
ings in rhyme, words followed, and so the 
hymin was naturally created. It has been 
translated into nineteen different languages; 
and yet the author never received, and has 
never been offered a penny of remuneration. 


WE learn from the Queries Magazine that 
a literary treasure trove has recently been 
made by the eminent writer, Carl Emil 
Franzos, with regard to the mooted question 
of manuscripts left by Heinrich Heine. The 
lucky finder has come across the volumin- 
ous correspondence, which Mathilde Heine, 
after the death of her poet-husband, carried 
on with several European governments, con- 
cerning the sale of the manuscripts he left 
behind. These letters leave no longer any 
doubt as to what has thus far remained un- 
published of Heine’s writings; they also 
throw some light on the much-discussed 
subject of the poet’s ‘‘Memoirs.’’ Franzos 
has made this newly-discovered correspond- 
ence the basis of a thorough treatise. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
announce that they will issue, in a cheap, 
convenient, and durable form, the hundred 
books commended by Sir John Lubbock in 
his lecture on ‘‘ The Choice of Books,”’’ de- 
livered before the Workingmen’s College 
at London, in 1886 (and subsequently pub- 
lished in his ‘‘.Pleasures of Life’’). The 
series will be uniform in size (12mo) and 
binding (cloth). The five volumes which 
will first appear in this series are: Herod- 
otus. (Now ready; price, $1.25.) Darwin’s 
Naturalist’s Voyage. (Ready July 1; price, 
$1.00.) The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
(Ready July 15; price, 75 cents.) Epictetus, 
and Bacon’s Essays. The others will follow 
at intervals of about two weeks. 


Two important monuments in Pompeii 
have now been opened to the public, after 
remaining closed for the last thirty years, 
because they were used as deposits for ob- 
jects of art. They are the temple dedicated 
to Augustus and the women’s baths. The 
latter is the only building in Pompeii in 
which are preserved intact, without any res- 
taaalines, the ceilings of the rooms, and the 
pavement of the tepidarium is also intact. 
In the temple only one object—but that of 
great value to art—is preserved, the altar on 
which sacrifices were offered up. It is of 
marble, perfect in all its parts, covered with 
rich bas-reliefs, representing the different 
forms and incidents of sacrifice. On one 
side is represented a virgin scattering in- 
cense over the altar, while the sacrificial bull 
is brought up in a procession of priests and 
musicians. On the other side are sculptured 
a wreath of oak leaves and two branches of 
laurel. 
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Prophecies. 


One withered branch set in the summer’s 
green, 

The shortening days unclouded and serene, 

The amber glow in western skies at even, 

The warm-hued haze that drapes the noon- 
day heaven, 

All speak of summer waning, Autumn near. 

Fulfiliment crowns the slow, evolving year, 

The earth, as resting from its labor seems, 

Wrapped in the golden light of happy 
dreams. 


How —_e that life is hard and narrow 
still, 

When dreamy sky is meeting tranquil hill ; 

Though all things wear a joyous look, we 
know, 

Decay is lurking ‘mid the flash and glow, 

That which the universe hath built with 
care, 

Swift forces from its leafy fortress tear ; 

The high tide of existence mounting meets 

The foe before whose power its wave retreats; 

Through days of lessening light, we see it 
break at last, 

On Winter’s still, white shore in icy foam- 
wreaths cast. 

ALICE GORDON. 
Hamilton, Lil. 


Half-Light. 


In reading an ‘‘ Outline Study of the 
Psalms,’’ by the Rev. T.J. Dodd, D. D., 
I was struck with the peculiar expla- 
nation he gives on the ‘‘ Psalms of im- 
precations.’’ He starts out by saying : 
‘“‘The maledictions pronounced by 
David upon his enemies afford no little 
difficulty, if we attempt to explain 
away the wrong of them, and this we 
would a//like to do.’’ Again: ‘‘ The 
most satisfactory explanation we have 
seen is that of Dr. Barnes :’’ These ex- 
pressions are a mere record of what 
actually occurred in the mind of the 
Psalmist, and are preserved to us as an 
illustration of human nature when 
partially sanctified.’’ From this, Dr. 
Dodd concludes, to use his own lan- 
guage: ‘‘ According to this expla- 
nation, we are not required by any just 
view of inspiration to vindicate those 
feelings, or to maintain that such feel- 
ings could not occur in the case of an 
inspired man. ‘‘One of the main 
objects of the Psalms is to illustrate 
religion as it actually exists in the 
minds of good men in this world ; men 
who are not absolutely perfect, but 
whose best religious emotions are 
mingled with many imperfections. 
According to this view, the spirit of 
inspiration is no more responsible for 
these feelings on the part of the 
Psalmist than for the acts of David, 
Abraham, Jacob or Peter. The /ee/- 
ings, the acts, are what they are: The 
spirit of inspiration is responsible for 
a correct record or statement in regard 
to these acts and feelings—a record 
that shall be historically and exactly 
true.’’ Now, right here, I would like 
to ask the Reverend gentleman a few 
questions. First: If God selects a 
man to become his mouthpiece to a 
nation or world, are we to believe he 
will allow that human instrument to 
intermix his notions and feelings with 
those of the divine? If every word 
inthe Bible is an inspired word—so 
much so, that if we reject any part of 
it, we have denied the faith-—-and that’s 
what the Doctor’s own church teaches 
—of what value are these parts of it to 
me? Does the Psalmist know what 
parts of what he is writing comes from 
God, and. what from himself? It 
seems to me the writer or writers 
never had the least notion of this nice 
distinction. And I can’t discover in 
any of these Psalms where the warn- 
ing comes in, to point out this dis- 
tinction. Will it do to say—we must 
sift for ourselves? Then, why refuse 
me the right of having a general 
sifting? How am Ito know Moses 
was n’t under a large pressure of ‘‘ his 
not absolutely perfect nature’’ when 
he wrote his account of the Creation ? 
I suppose he had it as well as David. 
What a clash of sense and nonsense ! 
God inspired, and yet, if we believe 


the Doctor and Mr Barnes he’s not able 
to keep his inspired writer from the 
effects of his own imperfect nature. 
Suppose | employ a type-writer to 
take down my thoughts ; shall he in- 
troduce any of his own thoughts and 
send the whole out into the world 
without note or comment, leaving the 
general reader to pick out for himself 
what’s mine and what’s the type- 
writer’s? What would we call such 
conduct in this age? And according 
tothe Rev. Doctor’s idea of inspiration, 
who is to inspire the reader so that he 
shall, in every case, know just where 
God’s word or idea comes in, and 
where the writer’s overshadows it? 
Will not this law carry us back to the 
Romish idea of an infallible Head of 
the church? It required quite a 
nnmber of years to lead the church to 
the point of Mr Barnes and the Doctor. 
At one time, it was, ‘‘ all in the Bible 
is good ,;’’ it may appear strange, even 
harsh; ‘‘ but it is good, and he that 
doubts it, let him be accursed.’’ Now 
the Doctors of these churches tell us 
they like to explain away the WRONG 


found here and there in it. I hail 
this as a good sign. To me, this is 
the entering wedge: Having dis- 


covered that their supposed inspired 
writers are but imperfect men, ‘‘ not 
absolutely perfect,’’ I think it won’t 
be long before the great body of the 
church awakes to the fact, that it 
must bring common sense to bear upon 
its: reading of the Bible. Or, as the 
Doctor himself says in another place : 
‘Bear in mind that the Psalms are 
poetical, therefore to be read and inter- 
preted by the imagination, the emo- 
tions, the devotion in our souls. 
rather than by dry processes of ex- 
egesis.’’ That’s the right key-note 
Doctor, only you must tune the whole 
Book by it. For, as you yourself 
word it: ‘‘In all literature there are 
few works more abundant in all kinds 
of figure, all kinds and degrees of 
sentiment.’’ Yes, indeed. In it we 
find much of the Divine, but, on the 
other hand, we find much in it that’s 
many degrees below the modern 
conception of God and Duty. Halfa 
step towards the light is better than 
no step ; I have hopes of these men 
soon putting out the other foot. Make 
the other step, gentlemen. 


P. GALVIN. 
Bear, La. 


Carlyle and His Work. 


The main and fundamental part of 
his teaching is the supreme sanctity 
of work; the duty imposed on every 
human being, be he rich or be he poor, 
to find a life purpose and to follow it 
out strenuously and honestly. ‘ All 
true work,’’ he said, ‘‘is religion,”’ 
and the essence of every sound relig- 
ion is, ‘‘ Know thy work and do it.’’ 
All true dignity and nobility grows 
out of the honest discharge of prac- 
tical duty. He has always a strong 
sympathy with the feudal system 
which annexed indissolubly the idea 
of public function with the possession 
of property. The great landlord who 
is wisely governing large districts and 
using all his influence to diffuse order, 
comfort, education and civilization 
among his tenantry; the captain of 
industry, who is faithfully and hon- 
estly organizing the labor of thou- 
sands, and regarding his task as a 
moral duty ; the rich man, who, with 
all the means of enjoyment at his feet, 
devotes his energies ‘‘to make some 
nook of God’s creation a little fruit- 
fuller, better, more worthy of God— 
to make some human hearts a little 
wiser, manfuller, happier, more bless- 
ed,’’ always received his admiration 
and applause. Noone, on the other 
hand, spoke with more contempt of a 
governing class which had ceased to 
govern ; of titles which had lost their 
original meaning and no longer im- 
plied or expressed duties performed ; 
of wealth that was employed solely or 
mainly in selfish enjoyment or in 


idle show. It was Carlyle’s deep con- 
viction that the best test of the moral 
worth of every nation, class or indi- 
vidual, is to be found in their standard 
of work and their dislike to a useless 
and idle life. Asis well known, he 
had no sympathy with the prevailing 
political idea. He believed that men 
were not only not equal, but were pro- 
foundly unequal ; that it was the first 
interest of society that the wisest men 
should be selected as its leaders, and 
that the popular methods of finding 
the wisest were by no means those 
which were most likely to succeed. 
‘“No British man,’’ he complained, 
‘can attain to be a statesman or chief 
of workers till he has first proved him- 
self a chief of talkers.’’ ‘‘The two 
greatest nations in the world, the En- 
glish and American, are all going to 
wind and tongue.’’ He _ believed 
much more than his contemporaries 
did, that there was need and room in 
our modern English life for strong 
government organization, guidance, 
discipline, reverence, obedience and 
control. ‘‘ Wise command is_ wise 
obedience,’’ he wrote in one of his 
latter-day pamphlets; ‘‘ the capability 
of these two is the best measure of 
culture and human virtue in every 


man.’’—W. £. H. Lecky. 


Guests to be Dreaded. 


‘The people whom I most dread 
as guests,’’ remarked a woman noted 
for generous hospitality, ‘‘are those 
who have no capacity for small pleas- 
ures.’’ Any readet who is accus- 
tomed to entertain much will easily 
recognize the class to which the 
speaker referred. They are the per- 
sons who are restless unless some- 
thing is continually ‘‘ going on,’’ as 
they express it. They can not seem 
to enter into the quiet enjoyments of 
the family in which they are visiting. 
A walk, with no special object in 
view, is to them the tamest sort of rec- 
reation. They can not understand 
another’s delight in finding a new 
flower ; they wonder why you go out 
on the veranda to view a fine sunset ; 
the success of a new stitch in embroi- 
dery or a new recipe in cooking ; the 
pleasurable excitement in tracing a 
quotation ; the arrival of anew book— 
all these are trifles beneath their no- 
tice. If there are children in the 
household, they pay no attention to 
their little ambitions and accomplish- 
ments. Mary’s amateur playing or 
John’s crude attempt at painting 
have little interest to the visitor who 
has no gift for finding happiness in 
small pleasures, but to find it thus is 
a gift well worth cultivating.—Se- 
lected. 


RELIGION is the perfection of wis- 
dom, practice the best instructor, 
thanksgiving the sweetest recreation. 
—Bishop Horne. 


Gorrespondente- 


Epiror Uniry:—The smoke of 
what is by the orthodox called 
heresy is issuing from Col- 
lege. It has reached the bounds 
of the conference during its 
late session. It was said upon the 
floor of the conference by several of 
its members that there was some un- 
soundness in the institution in regard 
to theological training. To prove 
these statements, it was said that stu- 
dents were being turned out of this 
college because of their Unitarian 
ideas. The truthfulness or untruth- 
fulness of the Unitarian ideas, the 
conference did not care to discuss; but 
the fact that they bore the name 
‘‘Unitarian’’ was sufficient to con- 
demn them as unsound ; and was con- 
sidered sufficient for the appointment 
of a committee of investigation in the 
matter. 


The spirit manifested in the confer- 


spirit of opposition and persecution to 
crush aspiring thought that has been 
so conspicuous of late in other denom- 
inations. In the realm of theology 
there is a dead-line drawn. This line 
has become very attractive to the stu- 
dent and preacher who is ambitious 
for truth. 

Over the line there is liberty. Over 
the line there is truth. To live over 
the line is to live in the pure atmos- 
phere of Christ. It is these facts that 
make the young theologian gaze with 
such an intensity of interest upon the 
savings and doings of that part of 
Christ’s church whom a presumed 
orthodoxy would exclude as being 
unsound. 

During the writer’s brief ministerial 
labors, he has been greatly impressed 
with the thought, arising from care- 
ful observation, that the great mass of 
the people, even in orthodox circles, 
are pleased and satisfied best when 
they hear of the Freedom, the Fellow- 
ship and the Love that distinguish 
Christ’s followers on the other side of 
the line. 

The movements of the young men 
in the colleges and in the church to- 
day are watched with an intensity al- 
most equal to that of the cruel guards 
of Andersonville prison. The man 
who dares to exercise his God-given 
powers of intellect, and apply reason 
to matters religious is often shot at by 
the guards of orthodoxy before he 
reaches the dead-line. 

But truth must triumph, and the 
accumulated mass of mythism must 
succumb to truth. The young man 
who finds truth, whether it be among 
Presbyterians, Methodists or Unita- 
rians, and shall fail to use it, he 
fails to develop in his mind the spirit 
of Jesus, and becomes an unworthy 
worker in the great vineyard of the 
Master. ALPHA. 


DEAR UNITYy:—‘‘Because I remem- 
ber, I rejoice in individuality. Be- 
ing ariver with a memory I become 
a river with a hope.’’ These are 
comforting words to those who 
have only the ‘“‘river of hope,’’ and 
‘the responsibility of self-conscious- 
ness’’ to guide them on the way. An 
analogy which connects nature and re- 
ligion renders the latter subject pleas- 
ing to many, who find their only 
religion in rock and tree, and lofty 
mountain. I love the true religion of 
that sermon. Studies in nature have 
restored to me a faith in immortality 
which I once lost. I now recognize the ° 
fact that nothing can be lost. 

Life is indestructible, and all 
nature preaches of endless continuity. 


Even the lichens, ‘‘the wrinkled 
trophies of her matchless art,’’ preach 
us sermons inthestill woods. Blessed 


be mountain and river, and tree and 
rock that teach us these grand lessons 
of life and immortality, and blest also 
the grand teachers and exponents of 
these immortal truths. 


Yours truly, 
HELEN N. PACKARD. 
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The Six Years’ Course. 


Ill. Brahmanism. 
By REV. JOHN C. LEARNED. 

Charity rejoiceth in the truth.—/. Cor. 
X11t : 6. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
remember Peter Parley’s geography 
and other publications of that period, 
may recall as our strongest impres- 
sions of India and its people, certain 
barbarous woodcuts. They werecal- 
culated from the missionary standpoint 
to show the mental darkness and 
moral depravity of that race which 
lives upon the banks of the Ganges. 
There were images of horrid gods, as 
of Vishnu or of Siva. There was the 
great car of Juggernaut, crushing vic- 
tims under its wheels. There were 
devotees hanging by hooks thrust 
through the muscles of the back. 
There were mothers casting their 
babes as_ sacrifices into the sacred 
river. There were widows mounted 
on funeral piles, to perish in flames 
lighted to consume the bodies of their 
husbands. This was about all the 
information available to people, then. 

There has been a change in men’s 
conception of the Hindu religion since 
those days. Thanks to the labor of 
scholars, we now see that these pict- 
ures no more represent the religion 
of the Brahmans than the scourge, the 
thumb-screw, the rack and the stake 
represent Christianity. We might as 
well take Torquemada, carrying out 
the policy of the Inquisition, or Sim- 
eon Stylites perishing on the top of 
his pillar, New England Puritans 
burning witches and hanging Quak- 
ers; or portray the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of babes burning in the fires of 
an eternal hell, as the expression 
and fulfillment of the faith of the 
gospels. 

Sir Monier-Williams says that the 
more we know of the Brahmans of 
India, we shall be ‘‘ the less prone to 
despise as an inferior race the men 
who compiled the Laws oi Manu, one 
of the most remarkable productions of 
the world; who thought out systems 
of ethics worthy of Christianity ; who 
composed the Ramayana and Mahab- 
harata, poems in some respects out- 
rivaling the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
who invented for themselves the 
science of grammar, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, logic; and who elaborated 
independently, six most subtle sys- 
tems of philosophy.’’ 

Not only was the native of India, 
the first known to make the study of 
words his own, to classify language 
in grammar, but from him the Arab 
borrowed his nine digits ; while every 
time we write zero, or the cipher, or 
use the decimal system, or play chess, 
or pronounce the words ‘“‘deity’’ or 
‘‘divine,’’ we are indebted to the 
ancient Brahman of Hindustan. 
Even Greek mythology (as Mr. Cox 
shows) is but a development of germs 
and ideas, an expansion of names and 
legends tound in the Rig Veda, in the 
oldest religious hymns of this inven- 
tive race. While the subtlest, deepest 
thought of Greek philosophy, whether 
of Pythagoras or of Plato, seems but a 
distant echo of conceptions reached in 
full view of the snow-capped Hima- 
layas, or in the central plain of India, 
in an antiquity so remote as to make 
Greece seem young. 

Samuel Johnson says that the Hindu 
mind may be properly characterized 
as cerebral, as mind generating mind, 
and more mind. This may distinguish 
it from the Chinese mind whose mani- 
festation is muscular, and from the 
Persian, which he calls zervous. In- 
deed, the contemplative Hindu has 
been ‘‘the brain of the last’’ — far 
enough from being the sodden lump 
of sensuality and superstition, de- 
picted by the missionary who thus far 
failed to convert him. 


The mention of the suttee, or cus- 
tom of burning widows with their 
dead husbands, suggests an interest- 
ing episode in the history of the 
Hindu faith. This painful rite had 
been practiced for ages. ‘The system 
of caste, as developed and hardened 
through long generations of social 
usage, had made it more tolerable for 
a woman to sacrifice herself on the fu- 
neral pile of her husband than to live a 
widow. Affection also prompted this 
act of devotion. Yet it came to an end 
in 1829 in all British India by act of 
parliament. And the reform was set 
on foot and mainly brought about by 
a Brahman, Rammohun Roy—a name 
to be held in affectionate remembrance 
by every student of religious truth. 
Sir Monier Williams says: ‘‘ Probably 
Rammohun Roy was the first earnest- 
minded investigator of the science of 
comparative religion that the world 
has produced. From his earliest years 
he displayed an eagerness to become 
an unbiased student of all the religions 
of the globe. His sole aim in such 
studies was to seek out religious truth 
for himself, with perfect fairness and 
impartiality.’’ 

He saw that great perversions had 
crept, through time, into the Hindu 
faith ; and he sought to show that, for 
the idolatries of the people, and for 
many customs, and among others for 
widow-burning, there was no author- 
ity in the Sacred Vedas, or in the 
practice of their ancestors. He was a 
pronounced theist; ‘‘the first great 
modern theistic reformer of what may 
be called British India.’’ (Williams. ) 

Naturally he was ostracized by his 
own social circle ; but upon going to 
Calcutta, there gathered to his side a 
group of men of rank, wealth and in- 
fluence, ready to work for the purifi- 
cation of their religion. Inthe great 
authority of their faith, the Vedas, 
they beheld the unity of God and a 
pure morality ; and they instituted a 
worship without a mediator, and for 
the practice of tolerance and charity. 

Thus was founded in 1830, the 
Brahma Somaj, of India, which to-day 
numbers nearly 200 congregations. 

Rammohun Roy studied Christian- 
ity with great interest and admiration. 
Its moral precepts he esteemed of ex- 
ceeding value, and he translated them 
into Sanskrit and Bengalee as suited 
to the Indian mind, leaving out, as 
worthless, all accounts of the super- 
natural rank and miraculous deeds of 
Jesus. Infact, he found his strongest 
religious affinity was with Unitarians 
and their form of faith ; and when he 
came to England in April, 1831, he 
was by them most cordially received. 
He came as Raja, with a mission from 
the ex-emperor of Delhi to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and he was 
greatly honored for his ability, rank 
and noble bearing. In London, we 
are told, he became the lion of the 
season. He had great personal beauty. 
In spite of his bronzed and almost 
black complexion his face was noble, 
with animated eyes, broad forehead, 
and great beauty of features. He was 
six feet in height and well propor- 
tioned. His dress was blue, over 
which he wore a white shawl, grace- 
fully draped, while his hair was en- 
closed in a turban. Unhappily, he 
had not the physical strength to con- 
tend with the severity of a European 
climate. He visited France and was 
thinking of visiting America when he 
showed symptoms of declining health. 
He returned to Bristol among his 
friends, the Carpenters, to be attacked 
with fever of which he died, amid the 
tenderest care and sorrow, in Septem- 
ber, 1833. The Brahmanical thread 
was found coiled round his body. In 
the Arno’s Vale Cemetery of Bristol, 
his grave and monument may still be 
seen. 

Since then, as representatives of 
this remarkable theistic or Unitarian 
movement in India, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and Protap Mozoomdar, whose 


book on ‘‘ The Oriental Christ’’ is 
familiar to many, have visited the 
West, Mr. Sen speaking much in En- 
gland and Mr. Mozoomdar addressing 
as well our American congregations. 

Having thus connected this ancient 
faith of the Vedas and the Brahmans 
with the thought and living issues of 
our own times, and so, I hope, wak- 
ened greater interest in my theme, I 
now proceed to take up the oldest re- 
ligion of India in a more compact and 
orderly manner. 

In the first place, then, we wish to 
know what are the sources of our 
knowledge of the Hindu faith ; what 
writings or bible contains the utter- 
ances of their belief and worship. We 
answer that the Veda is the foundation 
of the whole fabric. At least 3,000 
years old are these scriptures ; and if 
we except the papyri of Egypt and 
the clay cylinders of Babylon, as Max 
Miuiller says, there is no literary docu- 
ment more primitive. Often the Vedas 
are spoken of. This means that not 
only the original and oldest, or Rig 
Veda is designated, but also possibly 
three other books. The Rig Veda 
consists of hymns of praise, 1,017 in 
number. The Yajier Veda was spe- 
cially arranged for use at sacrifices. 
The Soma Veda consists of chants 
more particularly adapted to the Soma 
ceremonies. While the more recent 
or Artharva Veda contains charms 
and incantations for the dispersion of 
evil spirits. 

But there were developed from the 
earliest writings or Manatras, supple- 
mentary or explanatory comments, 
just as from our Bible have proceeded 
rituals and commentaries. Sometimes, 
therefore, when the term Vedas is 
used, it comprises not only the oldest 
and simplest lyric utterances of the 
Brahmanic faith, but also the Brah- 
manas or ritual re-arrangements and 
expansions of each Veda ; and also the 
Upanishads or doctrinal comments 
and theories which are attached to 
them. 

The Upanishads gave birth to six 
systems of philosophy, sometimes 
called the Shastras, one of which is 
called the Vedanta, another the Yoga. 
These, however, date back no farther 
than the fifth century B. C., when a 
great wave of intellectual activity 
swept over all the leading nations. 
Then it was that Greece felt the im- 
pulse which culminated in Pericles 
and the Parthenon. 

Later still, appeared the great epic 
poems to which allusion has been 
made, the Ramayana (50,000 lines), 
perhaps written as late as the third 
century B. C.; and the Mahabharata, 
(200,000 lines) in the second century 
B. C. These are elaborate develop- 
ments of the Vedic myths. The 
Bhagavadghita, which is often quoted, 
is an addition to, or episode in, the 
great poem of the Mahabharata. In 
the second or third century of our era 
was produced the dramatic poem of 
Sakuntala, first translated by Sir 
William Jones, which may be men- 
tioned as well known. 

Next to the Vedas, however, in 
authority upon all religious thought 
and custom, is the Dharmasastra of 
the Manevas, or Lawsof Manu. This 
consists of twelve books of metrical 
maxims, and dates back at least to 
500 B. C., perhaps to 1,000 B. C. 
This remains the great text-book of 
orthodox Brahmanism. ‘The English 
orientalist, Colebrooke, gave to the 
West our first knowledge of the Vedas. 
And yet Sanskrit, the language in 
which these sublime hymns were 
uttered, was already dying, before it 
was permitted to express these ancient 
religious sentiments in writing. San- 
skrit was dying 900 B. C.; and the 
hymns and prayers of the people who 
spoke it were sacredly held in mem- 
ory and transmitted orally from gen- 
eration to generation. ‘To write down 
in fixed and insensible characters, 


thus to imprison this flame of God in 


ee 


the soul, was sacrilege. In the sixth 
century B. C., when Greek speech 
was ascending towards its zenith of 
perfection, Sanskrit was dead. In 
the third century of our era it was 
set apart as the one sacred language, 
for use only in the preservation of 
sacred treasures for the administration 
and perpetuation of holy doctrines and 
rites. 

With this glance at the literature 
of our subject, we may now ask as to 
the substance of Vedic or Brahmanic 
faith : 

I. To begin with, we ask what was 
their thought of God, that is, of nature 
or the powers behind nature. With 
regard to this, as with other features 
of the religion of India, we shall find 
at least three stages of development, 
an earlier, middle and later, which 
have been called Vedism, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism. In Vedism there 
seems indeed a deification of the 
forces of nature. TZhvee forces, how- 
ever, take precedence in their thought 
over all others. All others (of which 
thirty-three are given) appear to be 
but modifications of these. In the 
very earliest utterances we may per- 
haps discern a devout recognition of 
the ‘‘Shining sky’’—the Dyauspitar, 
or Zeus-pater, or heaven-father of the 
Greeks; or of Varuna, ‘‘the investing 
and protecting sky,’’ or the Ouranos 
of the Greeks—a glimpse of mono- 
theistic thought in the very dawn of 
the religious sentiment. Yet the true 
and most influential gods of the Veda 
are first, the fire-god or Agni, (ignis) 
born of the earth; the rain-god or 
Indra, born of the air; and the sun- 
god or Surya, born of thesky. There 
was naturally, also, the wind-god or 
Vayu, and the dawn-god or Ushas, 
with others; but all seem derivations 
only from the great trinity whose 
powerful symbol became in time the 
reverently uttered mystic syllable, Om 
(or A. U. M.). 

The Vedic worshiper saw in fire 
or Agni, the friendof man. Hewasa 
divinity on earth, near and accessible 
to him. With two pieces of the 
sacred fig-tree, he could by friction 
call this divinity to him in the dark- 
est and most solitary places. He was 
in the household, on the hearth and at 
the family meals a domestic guest 
and friend. Fire was the father of sac- 
rifice, the mediator and messenger be- 
tween man and all other gods,—bear- 
ing up sweet fragrance and hymns and 
prayers from every family altar toward 
heaven. Fire wasimmortal, but new- 
born each day, dwelling secretly in 
the earth or in dry wood; but as light 
it was related to and seen in the glow- 
ing aurora and in the revolving sun. 

Closely connected as Agni was with 
the sacrificial rites, he was not supe- 
rior, only for the time, to Indra, the 
rain-god. Indeed, Indra was oftenest 
invoked. He was addressed as king 
of gods and men, as the immortal foe 
of drought and darkness, as an irre- 
sistible wall of defence to his worship- 
ers, most fatherly of fathers. Says 
the Vedic hymn of this god of the 
rain and dew in that torrid climate: 


“Thou art our guardian, advocate and 
friend, 
A brother, father, mother, all combined.”’ 


Associated with Indra was the 
sacred Soma, source of strength, of 
which a draught was given him by 
Aditi, the Infinite, at his birth. Thus 
Soma, the libation of the gods, flows 
over the earth in the rain, reviving all 
things necessary to the life and joy of 
man, 

Then there is Surya, the sun, with 
many names; sometimes represented 
as sitting in a chariot drawn by seven 
ruddy horses (the seven days of the 
week) preceded by the dawn, whose 
rosy rays announce the coming of the 
all-seeing’ and all-knowing god. At 
his approach the stars retire like 
thieves in company with night, as he 
goes from nation to nation with in- 
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credible speed. Thesun is associated 
with Varuna, or heaven, of which it 
is the eye; and for the time the serene 
sky, judging men, gathers to itself all 
the high qualities of the other gods. 


‘The winkings of men’s eyes are numbered 
all by him,’’ 


and he will snare the wicked, and the 
truthful spare. 

What is particularly to be observed 
is, that though these deities are im- 
personations of the forces of nature, 
they are the highest and purest forces. 
Light and fire symbolized something 
beyond the mere physical phenomena. 
The light of truth, of goodness, and 
of a divine and ever-present and infi- 
nite spirit, expresses itself through 
them. These Vedic hymns are full of 
trust, awe, intimacy, filial dependence, 
and gratitude. We come upon moral 
relations and conceptions at the very 
outset. ‘*‘ Man is not prostrate here 
before the material universe, but erect, 
greeting the sublimity and magnifi- 
cence of nature as tokens of good- 
will.’’ (Johnson. ) 

The question has been much dis- 
cussed whether the religion of the 
Vedas should becalled monotheistic or 
polytheistic or pantheistic. It seems 
to have been neither one distinctly 
and consistently, but by turns all 
three. Everywhere was there con- 
sciousness of deity. Now one god, 
now another, emerges to take the 
supreme place, to lead the theogony. 
For the time being, affected by the 
present aspect of nature, or the strong 
emotion of the hour, the worshiper 
gives all the devotion of his soul to 
the present divinity—that one is then 
the allin all. Thus we learn from the 
Vedas how gods were made and un- 
made, before Greece, or Rome or 
Israel wrought out their systems of 
faith. Samuel Johnson speaks of the 
Veda as that region of nebule, of 
star-dust, in the depths of religious 
antiquity, from which historic sys- 
tems, like the Greek mythology and 
many another, were to proceed. 

‘They had,’’ says Max Muller of 
these believers, ‘‘ what I calla relig- 
ion. ‘There is a Beyond ’— 
that was all they felt and knew. 
They had not as yeta name for God— 
certainly not in our sense of the word, 
or even a general name for the gods.’’ 
That came later, under the name of 
Brahma, the one self-existent or ab- 
solute being. But their faith appears 
to have been that of a true theism, 
nevertheless. They had ‘‘the in- 
stinct of an undivided homage,’’ 
where all the faculties were for the 
time centered on a single conception. 
And while in the Hebrew religion we 
find the tendency growing. ever 
stronger to emphasize and deepen the 
separation between God and man, and 
God and the world, in the religion of 
India the tendency was more and 
more to nearness and union. The 
gods liked what men liked, and so 


joined them in their daily life of sor- | 


row or of joy. 

II. Our next step will be to trace 
out their thought of man and his 
duties. In studying the character of 
the gods of a people, we are in reality 
studying the character of the people. 
For the gods are such as the people 
can make out of such mental and 
moral conceptions as they have. In 
other words, the god who is worshiped 
is in a certain sense the man written 
large. You may be sure, forexample, 
that the elements of cruelty exist in 
any man who worships—who sin- 
cerely worships a cruel god. The 
rack, the dungeon, the fagot and 
an eternal hell, are the perfectly legit- 
imate outcome of belief in an Augus- 
tinian or Calvinistic god. 

We have seen something of the 
nature of the gods of India, especially 
of the simple Vedic age, before as yet 
the caste system had been created, and 
the priesthood had made over this 
Nature faith into a great ecclesiastical 
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organization. Many codes of conduct 
sprang up in time—at least twenty of 
them still exist--of which the Insti- 
tutes of Manu is one. This is the mogt 
ancient and celebrated. Mr. Williams 
says of it: ‘‘ Many of its moral pre- 
cepts are worthy of Christianity itself.’’ 
It consists of 2,685 verses, and it be- 
came the basis of Hindu jurispru- 
dence; and while much must by us 
be regarded as frivolous or pervaded 
with superstition, yet it is not diffi- 
cult to see the great principles of im- 
mutable obligation underlying all. 
When several centuries before the 
Christian era, the Greeks traveled 
in India, they were ‘‘ enthusiastic in 
their praise of Hindu morals. They 
told of kings spending the whole day 
in the administration of justice, of the 
honesty of traders, and the general 
dislike of litigation; of the infre- 
quency of theft, though houses were 
left open without bolts or bars; and 
of the custom of loaning money with- 
out seals or witnesses. They praised 
the truthfulness of men and the chas- 
tity of women. Whatever deductions 
must be made from these testimonies 
for exaggeration or mistakes, they are 
not without their value.’’ 

But the evidence of their recogni- 
tion of the nobility of truth, justice, 
and love is written in the ‘‘ beautiful 
speech ’’ of old Sanskrit ; and if veri- 
ties stand there side by side with 
falsities, showing that the human 
mind is competent to gain heights of 
conviction and insight which it can 
not always keep, why, then they were 
not so very unlike the people who live 
now and in what are called Christian 
lands. True, in that unscientific age 
they appealed to the ordeals of fire 
and water for attesting guilt. They 
saw in personal deformities and dis- 
eases, the consequences of sin. There 
was the law of retaliation, ‘‘ eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth,’’ especially in 
transgressions between caste and caste. 
There was the suttee and infanticide. 
There was asceticism and self-immo- 
lation. But in general there was 
great tenderness toward the unfortu- 
nate. There was gentleness, sin- 
cerity, and the spirit of forgiveness, 
while selfishness was very hell. 

Says the Code of Manu: ‘“‘ By false- 
hood, sacrifices become vain ; by pride, 
devotions; by boasting of a gift, its 
fruit perishes.’’ Confessing asin may 
be well enough, but ‘‘ only when the 
heart loathes it, shall the taint of it 
pass away.’’ Let a man discharge 
his moral duties though his religious 
rites be neglected. For he who gov- 
erns his passions is more to be hon- 
ored than he who governs them not 
though he knows the three Vedas. 

‘‘The wise are purified by forgive- 
ness of injuries.’”’ And what one 
would not have done to him, let him 
not do to others. ‘‘ The wicked have 
said in their hearts ‘none see us.’ 
Yes, the gods see them, and the spirit 
within their own breasts.’’ ‘* Let one 
walk in the path of good men, the 


| path in which his fathers walked.’’ 


‘“'The care and pain of parents in 
behalf of their children can not be 
repaid in a hundred years.’’ ‘‘ Rever- 
ence for age is to the young, life 
knowledge and fame.’’ ‘‘ The old, 
the blind, the maimed, the sick, the 
poor, the heavy-laden, are to be 
treated with marked respect, even by 
the king.’’ ‘‘To sum up all, ‘ Let 
not injustice be done in deed or in 
thought, nor a word be uttered that 
shall cause a fellow-creature pain ; it 
will bar one’s progress to final bliss.’ ”’ 
‘‘ He who has caused no fear to the 
smallest creature shall have no cause 
for fear when he dies.”’ 

III. This naturally brings us toa 
consideration of their conception of 
human life in its origin and contin- 
uation—or the doctrine. of immor- 
tality. The earliest legends repre- 
sent the first man as Yama; and be- 
cause he was the first to die he was 
the first to live again, and became the 


~ 
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ruler of the dead. He is described as 
guiding the spirits of those who die 
to the future world, or as assembling 
them by his side in celestial light and 
in endless felicity. ‘‘ In the Veda he 
has nothing todo with judging or 
punishing the departed (as in the later 
mythology), but he has two terrific 
dogs, with four eyes, which guard the 
way to his abode.’’ (Williams. ) 

The faithful sing in the hymn: 


‘*No power can rob us of the home thus won 
by thee ; 

O King, we come; the born must die, must 
tread the path 

That thou hast trod.” 


‘Fear not to pass the guards— 

The four-eyed brindled dogs, that watch for 
the departed. 

Return unto thy home, O soul ! 
and shame 

Leave thou behind on earth ; assume a shin- 
ing form 

Thy ancient shape—refined and from all 
taint set free.’’ 


Thy sin 


Elsewhere told 


ishads) 


we are 


( Upan- 


‘‘The good, the pieasant, these are separate 
ends, 

The one or other all mankind pursue ; 

But thoge who seek the good alone are blest; 

Who choose the pleasant miss man’s highest 
aim. 

The careless youth, by lust of gain deceived, 

Knows but one world, one life; to him the 
Now 

Alone exists, the Future is a dream. 

The highest aim of knowledge is the soul— 
* * x ® ~ 


The fathomless, unborn, eternal essence, 

The slayer thinks he slays, the slain 

Believes himself destroyed ; the thoughts of 
both 

Are false; the soul survives, nor kills, nor 
dies ; 

’Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 

The greatest ; infinitely small, yet vast ; 

Asleep, yet restless ; moving everywhere 

Among the bodies—ever bodiless— 

Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind; 

The wicked ne’er can know it; soul alone 

Knows soul, to none but soul is soul re- 
vealed.’’ 


There was developed out of the 
thought of death, not only the concep- 
tion of pre-existence and _ resurrec- 
tion, but the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion or metempsychosis, that most 
influential belief of the East. Event- 
ually the thought of life continued or 
renewed, became, instead of a pre- 
cious hope,as in Christianity, a source 
of painful dread. To live again, 
meant still further to struggle in some 
new form with passion and desire. 
The happy thought was of a state 
where all transmigrations were over, 
a state formless and desireless, where 
the individual life was lost in the life 
and perfect serenity and peace of God. 
The Oriental had a love for death, if it 
could be death indeed, for ‘‘ painful 
are repeated births.’’ Even the high- 
est condition to be attained in this 
life was to be reached after the practi- 
cal activities were over; when ‘‘ the 
twice-born man perceiving his muscles 
relaxing and his hair turning gray,’’ 
leaves his wife to his sons, or else ac- 
companied by her, seeks refuge in 
some solitary place, to spend the rest 
of his days in meditation, losing him- 
self as far as he may in Brahma; ina 
‘life without anything to live for ; 
thought without anything to think of ; 
joy without anything to be joyful 
about.’’ (Williams. ) 

The later times saw many strange 
and extravagant developments in the 
religion of India. The gods, which 
in the ancient faith, if looked at long, 
seemed to lose their identity and melt 
away into essences, finally multi- 
plied into a vast progeny of physical 
or spiritual forms, grotesque, hideous 
and even sensual, until it became a 
vast, complex system, either of demon- 
worship or idolatry. Yet Brahmanism 
proper was without idols or temples. 
Mr. Barth says that he knows of but 
one temple in all India dedicated to 
Brahma.. There are pilgrimages and 
ablutions, but public worship is for- 
bidden by the Laws of Manu. Even 
two neighbors must pray apart, so 
that neither can by any means hear 
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the words of the other. The Vedas 
are still learned by heart, to be medi- 
tated upon rather than preached. 

We have thus passed in review sqme 
of the doctrines and characteristics of 
that faith which in Hindustan is ac- 
cepted by nearly one-sixth of the 
human race. Itis notour faith We 
are glad to live in the freer, newer 
West, where growth and progress are 
easier. Butthis religion has a certain 
adaptation to the race and land where 
it exists. Even its worst errors prob- 
ably had some humane motive and 
justification .in the beginning. Its 
elaborate ritual of doctrines and cus- 
toms, from its very excess of devotion, 
tried to include all the conduct of 
life under it—even to clothing the 
minutest acts with the sanction of 
God. Yet out of that sacred litera- 
ture of Vedas and Shastras, what 
stores have flowed forth to enrich and 
stimulate the world’s thought. We 
can not estimate how much men like 
Hmerson—and he has been called the 
New England Brahman for his love 
for those scriptures and for noble 
traits of character—we can not tell 
how much such men, and we through 
them, owe to this Oriental faith. He 
who studies it will find that what is 
best and most indestructible in any 
form of religion, that the universal 
principles of reverence, kindness and 
fidelity, of truth, righteousness and 
love, are variously and richly illus- 
trated in the sacred writings and in 
the individual lives of the Indian 
people. 
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Western Unitarian State Conferences.— The 
dates of approaching Western State Con- 
ferences have been announced as follows : 


Michigan . . October 20, 21, 22 
i. 4 « 66 os *: 26, 27, 28 
ee = 26, 27, 28 
i, . .ig ie & m 29, 30 
lowa . » « « « « »- November 3, 4, 5 
Nebraska... =e 4,5, 6 


It will be observed that two of the con- 
ferences, the Illinois and Wisconsin, fall on 
exactly the same days, October 26, 27, 28; 
the Minnesota following close upon their 
heels on the 29th and 30th, both in the same 
week. The Iowa and Nebraska conferences 
have two days, November 4 and 5, in com- 
mon, the first and last days of each meeting 
running clear of the other. It has beena 
pleasant and most neighborly custom with 
us for the ministers of adjoining states to 
cross lines and join forces at the annual 
gatherings, and the representative of the 
Western Unitarian Conference has been 
cordially invited and as cordially welcomed 
to them all. But, with the present arrange- 
ment of dates, to attend the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Conferences one would need a 
double, and it would give him a tight race 
to get in for the closing day of the Minnesota 
Conference over three hundred miles away. 
Then after a breathing space of two days, 
he might spend one day at the Iowa Con- 
ference, and by rapid transit, geta nibble 
at Nebraska, though by the time he reached 
Nebraska both spiritual and physical re- 
sources might be supposed to be at so low an 
ebb that his capacity for either giving or re- 
ceiving would be atthe minimum. But is 
the usefulness of the State Conference pro- 
moted by such methods? A conference is 
only really satisfactory and up to its full 
measure of power when all go in at the be- 
ginning and stay to the close. To be skip- 
ping for the return train the morning after 
the opening sermon, or running away at the 
culmination of interest always seems an un- 
gracious thing todo. With four weeks and 
more of serene October days and the whole 
of November to draw on, we should have 
week after week of delightful soul-stirring 
conference meetings, with ample time at 
each to confer together profitably, and really 
do something to further our desires and per- 
fect our plans for missionary work. But 
with the overlapping and overcrowding of 
dates, amid the hurried departure of guests, 
the force of each one of our conferences is 
broken and its interest diminished. J,et us 
hope that another year will see the State 
Conferences arranged at such intervals as 
will give to each its separate importance and 
Significance and secure to each, in some 
measure, the strength of all the rest. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
late of Northampton, Mass., was installed as 
minister of the new Unitarian church in this 
place on Tuesday evening, October 6th. 
The sermon was given by Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
of Buffalo; the right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. T. C. Williams, of New York; the 
charge to the new minister, by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, of Cleveland; the charge to the 
people, by Secretary Morehouse, of the New 
York State Conference ; the prayer, by Sec- 
retary Reynolds, of Boston. Dr. Townsend, 
who initiated this movement two years ago, 
and who has now returned to his former 
church in Jamestown, N. Y., was to have 
taken part but he was unable to be present. 
The services were held in a pleasant little 
hall, now christened ‘‘ Unity Hall,’’ up one 
flight, centrally located near the new court- 
house. Flowers and palms adorned the 
platform. It was an earnest, if not a large 
company that gathered .to this service in 
welcome of the young leader who brings to 
his new work a cultured mind and a conse- 
crated spirit. On the following evening a 
‘‘platform’’ meeting was held, at which 
addresses were given on ‘‘ The Freedom 
and Strength of the Unitarian Faith.’’ Mr. 
Hosmer spoke on ‘‘Our Freedom;’’ Mr. 
Morehouse on ‘‘QOur strength from our 
belief in God;’’ Mr. Slicer on “Our 
strength from our belief about man;’’ and 
Mr. Reynolds on ‘‘ The world’s need of 
this Faith, and our Duty as its apostles.’’ 
Mr. Williams was obliged to return home 
before the second evening. The services of 
both evenings are reported as interesting ; 
and the new minister enters upon his work 
with hope and high purpose, and a due sense 
of the service to which he is called. 


Chelsea, Mass.—We have received the 
Prospectus for 1891-92 of the First Unitarian 
Church of Chelsea. Alfred W. Martin, 
minister. The basis of fellowship of this 
church is given as follows: ‘* This Society 
has for its aim the pursuit of truth, the prac- 
tice of righteousness, the exercise of love, 
and it welcomes to its fellowship a// persons, 
whatever their theory of the universe, who 
earnestly desire to attain these elements of 
the ideal life.’”’ The Prospectus gives the 
names of officers and committees, the hours 
of Sunday meeting and the topics of a 
special course of ten Sunday morning ser- 


_ mons on Ethics—first its meaning and then 


its application to business, politics, govern- 
ment, ownership, friendship, marriage, re- 
igi association, the labor question and 
humanitarianism. Evening topics are an- 


nounced for four Sundays, beginning Octo- 
ber 11, also the work of the Unity Club, the 
Fortnightly Club, the Social Circle, the 
Post Office Mission and the Lend-a-Hand 
Club. The aimof the minister, as expressed 
in an extract from his sermon on the ‘‘ Basis 
of Fellowship,’’ is to establish a ‘‘/ree 
church,’ ‘‘a church for all souls,’’ that 
“plants itself on comscience, on moral obli- 
gation, on duty,’”’ ‘‘ the church which leaves 
God and worship out of its dasis of fellow- 
ship while finding a place for both in its 
basis of faith.’’ 


The Michigan Conference.— The programme 
of the sixteenth annual session of the Mich- 
igan Conference of Unitarian and other In- 
dependent Christian churches is at hand. 
The meeting will take place October 20-22 
in Temple Emanuel, at Grand Rapids. The 
opening sermon will be preached by Rev. 
J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. We see upon the 
programme besides the Unitarian ministers of 
Michigan, the names of Universalist, Inde- 
pendent, Christian, Methodist and Congre- 
gational ministers from within and without 
the state, and a good sprinkling of laymen. 
At the closing platform meeting, addresses 
on ‘‘The Mission of the Modern Church ”’ 
will be given by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
secretary of the A. U. A., Boston; Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, president Woman’s Western Con- 
ference ; Rev. Chas. Fitch, People’s Church, 
Kendalville, Ind.; Rev. T. B. Forbush, West- 
ern superintendent A. U. A., Chicago, and 
Rev. H. T. Root, Grand Haven. The Unt- 
tarian churches of Grand Rapids extend a 
cordial invitation to all persons interested in 
the effort to promote free religious thought 
to be present atthe conference. The hospi- 
tality of their homes will be extended to all 
delegates and visiting friends. Those in- 
tending to come are invited to report early 
by letter to C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, and 
on arrival to go to Temple Emanuel, corner 
Ransom and Fountain streets, where a com- 
mittee will be in waiting to welcome all who 
come. Delegations of ten or more from one 
point can secure from the railroads a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—A friend writes: Sun- 
day, September 27th, was a day in the his- 
tory of the Kalamazoo society not soon to 
be forgotten by minister or people. It was 
very warm, but the little church could not 
begin to hold the friends who came to wel- 
come Miss Bartlett on the first Sunday after 
her trip abroad. The reunion was a happy 
one, for minister as well as people ; although 
Miss Bartlett had given up her well-matured 
plans for remaining abroad the whole year, 
to come home and take up the work she had 
so well begun and resigned into the hands of 
the Rev. Miss Murdock whose health, how- 
ever, would not permit her to continue her 
pastorate. The outlook forthe society could 
hardly be brighter, beginning the year as 
it does, with its chosen minister, increasing 
numibers, and entirely free from debt. The 
Sunday-school, although small, opens after 
the summer vacation with renewed energy 
and increased numbers, both in scholars and 
teachers, beginning with the second year of 
the Six Years’ Course of Study. 

The Unity Club which began its very suc- 
cessful career two years ago, and which has 
grown in favor with all classes from the day 
of its birth, holds its first meeting this week, 
to elect officers and map out the work for 
the coming year. The officers and members 
feel very much encouraged by the growing 
interest and a prospect of largely increased 
membership. 


Sioux City, lowa.—A correspondent writes 
from Unity Church, Sioux City: ‘‘ We have 
had welcome services twice since January I, 
receiving strong accessions to our church, 
and on Flower Sunday eleven children were 
dedicated. Our church has opened with 
large congregations, and abstracts of our 
sermons are printed in the Monday Journal 
with those of the orthodox ministers. We 
shall have another welcoming service soon. 
Our missionary work at Cherokee pros- 
pers and I think we shall have a perma- 
nent society there. Miss Safford preaches 
for them once a month and they have lay 
services regularly every Sunday when she is 
not there. From twenty-five to thirty attend 
the lay services regularly and there is a 
growing interest in the meetings, which 
have continued without a break since the 
first service by Miss Safford.’’ Programmes 
of Unity Club and Unity Circle for 1891-92 
under the fostering care of the joint pastors 
at Sioux City, laying out elaborate plans of 
work for the coming months are before us, of 
which we shall give further notice. 


Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.—A friend sends us the 
following: The Unitarian church here in 
Sioux Falls is once more in working order, 


and we feel greatly encouraged over the out-_ 


look for the coming year. We feel that we 
are greatly favored in being able to secure 
the services of Mr. A. H. Grant, a young 
man from New York, who promises a bright 
future. He is an earnest, conscientious 
worker and his sermons show much thought. 
The Unity Circle is well attended, the ladies 
showing themselves ever faithful. The 
Sunday-school opens with a good attend- 
ance. Mrs. M. M. Lewis, the superintendent, 
is making sincere efforts to make the Sun- 
day-school a success. We have opened the 


ing under the faithful and efficient work of | 
Miss Amelia Murdock. 


lowa Unitarian Association—The Fail 
Conference of the Iowa Association of Uni- 
tarian and other Independent churches will 
be held in Humboldt, Iowa, Nov. 3, 4 and 5. 
Revs. Reynold, Forbush, Jones, Sample, 
Crothers, Simmons, Staples, Harvey, Pratt, 
Gordon and Safford will have parts on the 
programme. There will be a dedication of 
children by Miss Safford on Wednesday 
evening, aud of a new parsonage by Mr. 
Jones ou Thursday afternoon. All persons 
in Iowa or adjoining states who are in sym- 
pathy with the spirit and objects of the 
conference are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent and share the hospitality of the Hum- 
boldt homes. 


Humboldt, lowa.—G. S. Garfield, of Hum- 
boldt, writes: It must not be inferred from 
the long time since a communication has ap- 
peared in these Notes from Humboldt, that 
we are taking any Rip Van Winkle dream in 
this parish. On the contrary, we have been 
doing double duty all the summer vacation, 
and are still making overhours. Asa result 
of this vigilant industry our pastor, Rev. T. 
P. Byrnes, is moving this week into a $1,500 
parsonage, just finished. It is a neat and 
comimodious cottage of modern style, con- 
tdining seven rooms, and makes a very sub- 
stantial addition to the church property, 
located on a lot adjoining those upon which 
the church edifice is built. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—At a recent meeting 
of the Unity Club of Grand Rapids, Rev. 
Mila F. Tupper, the president, announced 
the subject of the evening to be ‘‘ The Sal- 
vation Army.’’ The subject was treated by 
members of the army who by invitation were 
present thirty or forty strong. An address 
was delivered by one of their number giving 
the history of the movement and a sketch of 
its founder, Gen. W. Booth. Rousing songs 
were sung, a collection was taken up and 
after a short business session the club ad- 


journed. 


Alton, Ill.—The Alton Daily J7elegraph of 
October 2, contains a timely article by Rev. 
N. D. Stevens, pastor of the Unitarian 
church, on ‘‘The evils of cigarette smok- 
ing.’’ Mr. Stevens draws a picture of the 
sad, demoralizing effects of this pernicious 
habit, and appeals to all who have the health 
and well-being of the young at heart, to 
be vigilant and constantly enforce both 
by precept and example ‘‘the necessity of 
personal purity from all that enslaves and 
debases innocent boyhood aud young man- 
hood.’’ 


S. Evanston, Il].— On September 27 and 
October 4, as the result of some months’ cor- 
respondence on the subject, Rev. John R. 
Effinger, Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, held religious service in private 
parlors at South Evanston. The meetings 
have already been transferred to a suitable 
hall conveniently located, and a temporary 
business organization has been formed with 
the prospect of better thingsto come. Rey, 


J. Ll. Jones was the preacher October, 11 


Newark, N. J.— We have received a copy 
of the programme of the forty-seventh 
annual session of the New Jersey Univer. 
salist Convention which meets in Newark, 
October 14, 15. Unitariansand Universalists 
alike, throughout the state and adjoining 
states are cordially invited, and the names 
of Rev. Stephen H. Camp, Rev. H. Price 
Collier and Rev. Edward Hale appear on 
the program. 


Massillon, 0.—-Mr. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
conducted an evening service here on Sun- 
day, Oct. 4. Though the weather was rainy 
there was a congregation of over one hun- 
dred and fifty present. This was probably 
the first Unitarian meeting ever held in this 
place. Massillon is one of the oldest and 
pleasantest towns in Northern Ohio, with a 
present population of nearly 10,000. 


Marblehead, Mass.—We are in receipt of 
the order of services at the ordination and 
installation of John Basil Barnhill as pastor 
of the Second Congregational church, Mar- 
blehead, Thursday, October 15, at 7:30 p. m., 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. C. G. 
Ames, of Boston. 


St. Anthony Park, Minn.—The Church of 
Our Father has begun the erection of a 
chapel which it is hoped will be ready for 
use before Christmas. The pulpit will be 
supplied this winter by the liberal ministers 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Removal.—Rev. Mary L. Leggett, who 
has been preaching at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
has accepted a call to Green Harbor, Marsh- 


field, Mass. 
THE JOHN JONES 
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AURORAPHONE 


A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE. 


) 


i] love story artistically blended with the 
sophical Journal, 
_The Gospel Banner —(Conservative Univer- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It aims at delineating a possible 
world of human be- 
ve thoroughly uni- 
ted in pursuits, sympa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and attainments —a 
unified world ground- 
ed on an all pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by unity 
of beliefs respectin 
individual origin aan 
destiny. . , ; 
: The ideas are 
miuch like those of | 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- 
ests: if one member 
suffers, all suffer; if | 
one is Pee sper ous, | 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
isan attempt to show 
what this world §ma 
be, what it yet will 
be, when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and _ destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the Bm 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- ®3 
ury — (Radical! Social 
Reform) says of the 
book: The Aurora- & 
»hone opens as though 
it were merely a stor 
of adventure, very well 
told indeed, but stilla 
story of adventure. 


) 
| 
) 
| 
| 


But the ‘hair-breadth 
‘scapes”’ ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements 
accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a 


| Che flurorapheng 


-—~ 


AURORAPHONE messages. — Religio-Philo- 


tute the introduction to the more solid and val- 
uable part of the book. ‘The author has evi- 
dently read ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘“‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” an other 
sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their shoit- 
comings as wnovels 
has not fallen into the 
error of introducing 
long and seemingly 
interminable discus- 
sions. The reader is 
never allowed to for- 
get that he is reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags. 

There have hitherto 
bY been religiously heter- 
odox novels, and eco- 
nomically heterodox 
novels. ‘The Aurora- 
amusing. 


) hone’’ combines the 
| eterodoxiness of 
both. @ 
Philadelphia Item: 
This sto is a ro- 
The man at the other 
| 


—i 


-yrus: Cole: 


mance of the most 
startling character, . 
exceedingly 
end of the aurora- 
potee explains how 
e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history ‘of Saturn, 
explicitly explaining 
their ideas of the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 
they had passed. . - 
. There was ample 
time for the author to 
weave into his story 
several gresty love episodes and exciting inc!- 
dents. he story is decidedly well written, an 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 
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prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


| CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


parlors for a kindergarten which is prosper- 


’ 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement, 249 pages. Sent 
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UNITY. 


55 


he Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—If we meet no Gods, it is because we 
harbor none. 


Mon.-—A gentleman makes no noise ; a lady 
is serene. 
Tues.—The ornament of a house is the 
friends who frequent it. 
Wed.—The only path of escape known in 
all the world of God is perform- 
ance. 

Thurs.—The essence of greatness is the 
perception that virtue is enough. 

Fri.—If we will take the good we find, ask- 
ing no questions, we shall have 
heaping measures. 

Sat.—The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it. 

—Lmerson., 


From Within. 


I heard a chime of 


bells last night. It 


seemed 

That from some far-off land of light there 
streamed 

Sweet auswering music, while the throbbing 
air 


Was redolent with perfumes rich and rare. 


An unseen censer swung, and soft and low 

These words fell on my ear, their rhythmic 
flow 

Sweet as a dream of Heaven to weary soul, 

Worn in the striving for some distant goal : 


“Look deep within thyself, nor seek to find 
Truth save within thine inmost soul en- 
shrined. 


The godlike, that hath place within thy 
breast, 


If thou but seek it, giveth peace and rest. 


‘When piercing winds of doubt about thee 
blow, 


And naugbt there seems that thou dost truly 
know, 

Then close thine eyes and seek the unfailing 
light, 

That in thy breast revealeth truth and 
right.”’ 


The drapery of night clothed forms of fear ; 

Foreboding thoughts of ill were hovering 
near ; 

The spirit sought to find within its clasp, 

That which, elusive, ever fled its grasp. 


But slowly, as a cloud 1s rolled away, 

And shines the sun upon a perfect day, 

The shadows fled, and peace in beauty rare 
Seemed as a presence in the enchanted air. 


LEWIS W. SMITH. 
Fairfield, Neb. 


ee 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 


‘‘Solomon was a very great king 
in Israel ; and the Bible says that in 
the first year of his reign the Lord 
appeared before him, and asked him 
what he desired should be given him. 
And Solomon answered that since 
he had such a multitude of subjects, 
he was especially anxious to have wis- 
dom and good judgment, so that he 
could rule over the people as a mon- 
arch should. And the Lord was 
pleased with this answer ; and because 
Solomon had not asked for wealth, 
or honor, or long life, or the death of his 
enemies, the Lord not only gave him 
wisdom and judgment, but also these 
benefits which he had not asked. 
And so Solomon became both wise 
and rich; and in the midst of his 
prosperity he built a most magnificent 
temple to the Lord, which has come 
down through history as Solomon’s 
Temple. This structure was built of 
cedar, and was richly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. 

‘‘ Now there lived in those days a 
beautiful woman who ruled as queen 
over the land of Sheba. This much 
we know, but where Sheba was, no 
One knows. Some say that it was in 
Arabia, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
and some that it was even farther to 
the east, in the heart of Asia; but 
as for me I like to think of Sheba 
as being in the country known as 
Ethiopia. It chanced that this queen 
heard of King Solomon, who was said 
to be the wisest man on earth, and 
Immediately she determined to visit 
Him. The account given in the Bible 
iS rather short, simply telling us of 

er coming to the great palace of 
lomon, and of her wonder and ad- 
Miration at his wisdom. But in the 


old Arabian traditions we hear a 
rather more detailed account of her 
journey to Jerusalem, and her stay at 
Solomon’s court. It seems that Sol- 
omon was most expert at guessing 
riddles, and the Queen of Sheba, who 
is spoken of as Balkis, was anxious to 
try him. First she sent two troops 
of children, one of boys dressed like 
girls, the other of girls dressed like 
boys, to the palace, and Solomon was 
asked to tell at once which were the 
boys and which the girls. Solomon 
ordered basins of water to be brought, 
and as the troop of children washed 
themselves he distinguished the boys 
from the girls by the different manner 
of washing. Next, Balkis sent some 
wonderful artificial flowers with some 
real ones, and asked Solomon to tell 
the true ones from the others. But 
Solomon was equal to the occasion, 
and let a swarm of bees rest upon the 
flowers, and it is needless to say that 
they soon found in which flowers the 
honey lay. Lastly, the queen pre- 
sented Solomon with a diamond, 
which she said must be threaded. 
Solomon was rather nonplussed at 
first, but soon he bethought himself 
of the silk-worm, which soon found a 
silken thread through the intricate 
perforations of the diamond. The 
queen was amazed and pleased at Sol- 
omon’s great wisdom, and after pre- 
senting him with a number of costly 
gifts she journeyed back to her native 
land. Some say that she married 
Solomon, and ‘lived long and happily, 
till visited by the terminator of de- 
lightsand theseparator of companions.’ 
But as to that I am afraid we have no 
very direct account.’’— 7he Look- Out. 


A WRITER in the New York S/far 
tells a story which illustrates the fact 
that respect for the ‘‘ gentler sex’’ is 
by no means confined to the cultured 
class. He was watching one of the 
Brooklyn evening papers’ delivery, 
when he saw a good example of news- 
boys’ gallantry. The delivery-room 
was at the bottom of a steep and nar- 
row stairway, at the top of which was a 
group of about thirty youngsters, 
seven of whom were girls, waiting for 
the evening papers. When the driver 
threw the bundle into the basement, 
the writer expected to see a wild rush 
down the stairs, accompanied by sev- 
eral hand-to-hand conflicts. But no; 
the boys stood back until the girls 
had obtained their papers, and re- 
turned to the sidewalk. Then there 
was a lively scramble for first place.— 
Exchange. . 


A YOUNGSTER of four, rather noted 
for his depravity than otherwise, was 
taken into his mother’s bedroom the 
other day and introduced to his baby 
sister, one day old. He seemed to 
look on the new arrival with consider- 
able embarrassment, not unmixed 
with disapproval, and at the same 
time to appreciate the fact that it de- 
volved upon him to say something 
worthy of the occasion. Finally he 
remarked, with a rising inflection 
expressive of great unctuousness: 
‘Well, I hope she’ll be a Christian !’’ 
— Selected. 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 


Che Sunday-School. 


l1l1.—BRAHMANISM. 


REFERENCES for Brahmanism. 


Oriental Religions, India—Samuel Johnson. 


The Religion of India—A. Barth. 
Hinduism—Sir Monier-Williams. 


Hindu Literature ; or the Ancient Books of India—k®. A. Reed. 


LESSON VI. 


I. Describe India, or the land of the Brahmans, its climate and products. 
2. From what race are they descended, and in what language is their earliest 


literature. 


3. Give an account of the four Vedas—their length and age. Compare in these re- 


spects, with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
4. Laws of Manu—age and authority. 
Legends about them in the Vedas. 


5. What of the poems in Ramayana and the Mahabharata? 
(Monier-Williamis. ) 


respects the Iliad and the Odyssey.’’ 


Compare the role of Manu with that of Moses. 


‘‘Outrivaling in some 


NOTES. 


Aryans from central Asia traveled southward through the mountain passes, and set- 


tled (2000 to 1500 B. C.) on the bank of the river Sindhu, or Indus. 


Hindustan and India. 


Hence our word 


Afterwards they extended their agricultural civilization to the 


Ganges, and down into central India; gradually driving before them and superseding 
the rude and inferior tribes that had preceded them. 

India equals Europe in size, and contains one-sixth of the human race. 

“The Veda” (knowledge) is often used as inéluding: 1. Mantra, or hymns; 2. Brah- 
mana, or ritual; and 3. Upanishad, or doctrine. 

In the Laws of Manu, claimed to be from Brahma himself, we find the caste system 


developed. 


originated in a tribe living near Delhi. 


The Ramayana consists of 50,000 lines, and the Mahabharata of 200,000. 


tion, says Johnson, is the worth of woman. 


The people are divided into four great classes: I. 
Kshatriyas, soldiers; 3. Vaisyas, agriculturists ; 


Brahmanas, priests ; 2. 
and 4. Sudras, servants. This code 
Their inspira- 
The latter, ‘‘ probably by far the longest 


epic poem that the world has ever produced,’’ is a cyclopzdia, so to speak, of Hindu 
traditions, legends and speculations, which become the source of many of the Puranas, 


or legendary histories. 


These poems contain passages of great beauty. 


‘Greece, Persia, Egypt even, went to sit at the feet of these serene dreamers on the 
Indus and under the banyan shades, from the time of Alexander downwards.’’—Samuel 


Johnson. 


‘*India, the home of Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, the refuge of Zoroas- 


trianism, and mother of new superstitions.’’— 


Max Mueller. 


Benares is the Hindu’s Jerusalem and Mecca. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a tatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


THE FARMERS’ Voice. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and pu eto benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other. 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the le. All intelligent 
people are not ae but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which he Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for a. .0o. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


_For club rates and commissions address 
‘THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 


The Best Books .... 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


A SET OF 4 BEAUTIFUL 


Christmas Gards 


(Not Adv. Cards) and a sample copy of 


The St. Louis Magazine, 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely 
articles on Health and Hygiene, a Home and Farm 
department, pictured wit and humor, etc., 


ALL FOR ONLY 10 CENTS, 


These cards car not be bought in any stationery or 
book store ess than 10 or 15 cents each. 


T. J. Gilmore, go! Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Make easily $2a day. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address § — 
BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Publisher's Paotes. 


To my Friends the Readers of Unity:— 


It gives me great pleasure to announce 
this week as now ready a new volume of 
sermons by Rev. James Vila Blake, one of 
the editorial committee of UNITY. It is en- 
titled, ‘‘HAPPINESS FROM THOUGHTS AND 
OTHER SERMONS,”’ and contains 291 pages. 
Aside from the sermon that gives the book 
its name, I note the characteristic titles, 
‘<The Earth’s Friendliness,’’ ‘‘Burden Bear- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Perhaps,” and ‘‘The Undertone of 
Life.’’ Most of the other titles are in such 
familiar words as ‘‘ Peace,’’ ‘‘ Authority,’’ 
**Forgiveness,’’ ‘‘A Happy New Year,’’ 
‘‘ Losses,’’ but those who huve read Mr. 
Blake’s previous work will know that, how- 
ever trite may seem the theme, they will 
find freshness as well as helpfulness in its 
development. Unity will no doubt give 
an editorial review of the book later, but 
there are many of our readers who will not 
need to wait for this before sending for the 
book. The price by mail is one dollar. Ad- 
dress Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Next week I expect to announce the pur- 
chase of an edition of a book on Theism by 
Dr. Hahn, of the Jewish congregation at 
Cleveland. At the present writing the 
books are in course of shipment and I am 
not yet able to give the full description or 
the price. I am confident that the book 
will be one of great interest to many of 
UNITY’sS readers. 


Mr. J. M. Scott, a Pennsylvania subscriber 
to UNITY, whom I have long known through 
the paper, though never personally, writes 
the following lines on Mr. Powell’s ‘ Lin- 
ERTY AND LIFE,’’ which I pass on for the 
benefit of others : 

“TI find it one of the most interesting, 
suggestive and stimulating books I have 
met with in a long while. It widens the 
horizon of thought, intensifies the observa- 
tion of what is near, helping us to see that 
heaven, not only in our infancy, but now, 
lies round about us,—-yet not as a beautiful 
dream, but as a tremendous and blessed 
reality to be achieved. One feels while dif- 
fering from much of its thought that here is 
a great, earnest soul at work upon those 
ever pressing problems of life, aud at work 
helpfully, with a contagion of courage. One 
feels, as the author of these lectures himself 
says of another: ‘I would like to spend 
eternity in such company.’”’ 


Strong words of praise these, yet none too 
strong fortruth. This is the book which 
the author has given to extend the circula- 
tion of UNITY. If you want to make the 
best missionary investment of a dollar, send 
it to this office with your own address and 
that of a friend who does not already take 
UNITY, and we will send the paper a year to 
him, and a copy of Mr. Powell’s book to 
him and one to you. 


The only way in which UNITy can reach 
a thoroughly self-supporting basis is through 
its advertising patronage, and our readers 
everywhere can do much to increase this, 
by buying of our advertisers where it is 
practicable, and letting them know that 
UNITY has suggested it. Two advertise- 
ments especially I want to call attention to 
this week. One is that of the clothes-clean- 
ing establishment of Lloyd G. Wheeler. 
Mr. Wheeler is personally known to nearly 
every one in All Souls Church. Every gen- 
tleman in that church, as well as our 
other Chicago readers, should know Mr. 
Wheeler in a business way as well, and 
should acknowledge UNiry’s introduction. 


The other advertiser to whom I refer, is 
Mr. T. E. Dougherty of mince-meat fame. 
His advertisements have been familiar to all 
of us for a good many months, but I learned 
to-day, for the first time, that the Chicago 
manager is Mr. Ervin A. Rice, known to our 
fellowship as the publisher of the Universal- 
tst Messenger, the local church paper of the 
Englewood Universalist society (Miss Kol- 
lock’s). Knowing Mr. Rice, I shall indorse 
the mince-meat with the more confidence. 
Mr. Rice hands me a sheet of prepared no- 
tices, of which the following is a specimen : 


Why is Dougherty’s NewEngland Condensed Mince 
Meat like the great American public who eat it? 
Because it occupies a place between the ‘“‘ upper”’ 
and ‘‘lower crusts’’ and supports both. 


If UNITY’s readers would like more co- 
nundrums of the same kind, they can be 
accommodated. But in any case I hope they 
will insist on their grocers laying in a supply 
of the material advertised. 


It may be ofinterest to addthat Mr. Rice’s 
principal errand at this office was to order 
150 copies of ‘‘Unity Hymns and Chorals”’ 
for the Englewood Universalist church. 
The little hymn-book still wins its way. A 
new edition was printed last month. Send 
35 cents to Miss L. M. Dunning, Secretary 
Unity Publishing Committee, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, for a sample copy of it, and 
see if it is not just what your church wants. . 


The current number of the Lz/erary World 
gives a review of ‘‘JOHN AUBURNTOP, 
NOVELIST,’’ which I quote in full : 


‘Certain salient features of Western life 
at anearly epoch were brought out in a for- 
mer book by Mr. Anson Uriel Hancock. 
His present purpose is to give an exposition 
of literary life in Nebraska, especially in 
its bearings on a university student, John 
Auburntop, who aspires to be a novelist. 
The process of ‘‘ evolution of Nebraska dug- 
outs,’’ begun in Mr. Hancock's O/d Abdra- 
ham Jackson, is continued in the old man’s 
daughter, Minerva,who becomes engaged to 
Auburntop, but thwarts her own apparent 
destiny, and leaves him to wider experi- 
ences. It is a breezy story, of a distinc- 
tively Western flavor, interspersed with bits 
of criticism on books and authors. These 
opinions of Auburntop’s are not always just 
or discriminating, but they are worth read- 


ing.’’ 
C. H. K. 


Happy indeed are the homes which contain “‘ Gar- 
land’’ Stoves and Ranges, 


How do they do it? 


In this age of the world the struggle is so keen for 
trade in the way of disposing of goods that the 
question often arises, ‘‘How is it possible for the 
manufacturers and dealers to offer so much for so 
little money?’’ It is not unusual to see a $20.00 
watch offered for one-fourth that amount. It is but 
natural for an ordinary reader to say that there must 
be some swindle connected with it, but upon investi- 
gation we find that, true enough, we, the ordinary 
buyer, would have to buy it in the ordinary course of 
trade for the $20.00. Here it is offered for $5.00. 

We have in mind now particularly an offer made 
by Wm. Wrigley Jr & Co., of a fine silk umbrella 
witha box of soap for $2.40. The umbrella we be- 
lieve is just as they represent it,and can not be 
purchased for less than $3.50. 

Regarding the soap, it has been on the market for 
twenty-one vears, received the highest premiums 
awarded over all competitors at the Philadelphia 
Franklin Institute in 1874, and once used by a house- 
wife it is sure to secure a permanent footing in that 
household. 

The regular retail price for this soap is 10 cents per 
bar. You can gettwo dozen bars for $2.40 and the 
$3.50 umbrellathrownin. In the werdsof their tak- 
ing advt., ‘‘Get in out of the wet’’ and “Be clean’’ by 
sending them $2.40. 


— —— —_—— 


What Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter, 


A Tacoma lawyer writes the author: “I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the impulse to write to you and say that I 
have been greatly lifted up in spirit and strength- 
ened by it. While I have been for years upborne by 
the same spirit which animates your speech, yet so 
stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- 
vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom 
aud despondency, and need to hear the trumpet call 
to inspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at a 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 
has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.” 

Mr. Blake, one of the editors of UNrrTy, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
and gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
joy, I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 
It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly 
a in it. I never have read a loftier piece, of its 
ength, in any language or literafure, nor doI see 
how any of any léngth could be nobler except by the 
reiterations and climbings of strength on strength 
which come by the fact of length.” 


Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B.Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1.T.) Prineipal 


$5, $10 AND $20.00 _ 


Confederate Bills only five cents each. AGENTS 
WANTED. 
SOUUHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


. BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. 320 large pages, 
A 4 fi fine pictures and colored plates, 
| au 


tifully bound. Price, $2.50, put down 


wanted. Address . NEFF, Covington, O. 


to $1.75, prepaid,to introduce. sooagents 
3.M.N . 


C. S. Pub. Co., U.S. Ex. Bldg, Chicago ,I1l. 


Two sample a er BOOK RKRHVIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY. PUBLISHI HOUSE | 
| 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


For our Catalogue of Christian Science, 
Metaphysical an: Theosophical Lit- 
erature. Mention UNIty. 
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OUR OFFER 


WRITE TO-DAY and we will 
send you one box containing TWwo 
DOZEN FULL SIZE 10 CENT BARS 
of the celebrated 
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of the Wet!” 


TO CONSUMERS OF 
SOAP. 


2h the Readers of the 
UNITY 


who have never used 


Wrigley’s Soap 


We will send (provided you cannot get a 
bar from your local dealer) a full-sized 
bar, express prepaid toany part of the 
U.S. on receipt of 25 et. silver or stamps. 
With the sample cake we will send youa 
due bill for 25 cents, and after trying the 
soap (we know you will be pleased wi it) 

ou can return the due bill to us, with 
2.15 in_cash, and we will immediately 
ship you @ dozen bars of Wrigley’s 
Soap and the Umbrella, 
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and to every purchaser we will send alsoone Handsome English Cloria 


SILK UMBRELLA FREE. 


This Umbrella has Oxidized Stiver Head, Paragon Frame, Steel Tip, Silk Stivertip 
Tassels, and Outside Case, andis Warranted Fast Black, and cannot be 
purchased for less than $3.50 at your local store, 


Why we make this Offer to the readers of the UNITY: 


Soap Manutacturers spend thousands of Dollars in advertising their goods. We have 
found that with WRIGLEY S opt “once tried, always used” is sure to be the case. 


Thatis why it pays us to _ 
onee you would not be with« 


to get you to try 2 dozen cakes—when you have used it 
yutit for three times its cost. You get the umbrella only with the 


first lot of 2 dozen bars. We will not send more than one lot to each family. 


WRITE T0-DA 


rie only $2.40 ana-wet the SILK UMBRELLA FREE, 


Wrigleys Soap retails at 10 cents a bar, therefore in ordering of us you get two dozen full size 


oars for $2.40, and the silk umbrella absolutely free. Sen 


money by Post Office Order 


Money Order, Express Order or Bank Draft. In ordering- write name and address plainly. 


Address 


WM. WRIGLEY Jr. & G0., (57 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill 


We refer to the Metropolitan National Bank, Dun’s Agency, Bradstreet’s Agency or the 


publishers of the UNITY 


Save the Wrappers, Read Offer on wrapper made for Nine, Twelve or ey Mate gee 


—_— 


Write at once as this offer may not be publis 


ed again 
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Horlicks Malted Milk. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR 


Infants, Invalids, Dyspeptics, Convalescents, Etc. 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS asthe best diet for infants in health or sickness, also for adults suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Wasting Diseases, Etc., and of special value in Typhoid Fever. 
Relieves Insomnia and Nervous Exhaustion and is excellent for delicate ladies and nur#hg mothers. 

MALTHD MILK contains the soluble nutritive part of the cereals combined with fresh pure sterilized 
milk, evaporated to a powder formin vacuo. Itis instantly prepared for use by dissolving in water, 
no cooking or addition of milk being required. Our special process of malting the cereals produces 
plant pepsin, which largely predigests the casein of the milk, thus rendering it much more easy of 


assimilation. 


MALTED MILK makes a pleasant and nutritious drink for the table, superior to Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
Etc. Excellent and convenient for travellers. Agrees with the most delicate stomach. Sold by all 


Druggists. Sample and particulars free. 


MALTED MILK CO., Sole Manufacturers, RACINE, WIS. e 


Londop Depot, 39 Snow Hill, E. C. 


Infant Class Work. 


The Kind rgarten Magazine gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, giving 
special every-day helps for mothers with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Books wil! want our 
Hymn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity setto old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. 
Love to Godand Love to Man; 47 songs adapt 
ed to populartunes. Responsive Services with 
prayer and closing chant. The three puin- 
phiets mailed for 15 cents. 


UNITY PUDLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FREE ¢BOYS ¢ GIRLS ee 


RS OF AG 

If any boy or g‘rl under 18 wants 
= $45 an elegant h Grade Safety 

Bicycie, [26 »nch wheels], w 
$45.00 they can obtain it free, 
without one centof money. We 
shall give away, on vory onay 
conditions, 1000 or more, 
liver Bicycle free anywhere in 
the U. S. A$. FT one write 
at once to RN PEARLCO, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A live and ve Agricultural and 
Home paper will be sent for one year anda 
premium worth 50 cents, all for 

FiFTY CENTS. 

Orry awp Country is a semi-monthly, 16 page paper. 
This offer will be good during 1891. We want 100.000 circu- 
Fang Sample copy and list of premiums sent free. Ad- 

88, 


CITY AND COUNTRY. Columbus, Ohio. 


QUTLINE STUDIES wtigytune: 
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St., Chicago. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 
By WM. MORRIS, 


PoET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 
Written in y, er nr to Bellamy’s Scheme 
of Compulsory Socialism, 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York Cit 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
andtocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage papet 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CAD¥ 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published init. A real live all-aroun 
periodical, readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. Five weeks. on trial for = 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pu 
lisher, Beatrice,. Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during seasions of Congress. 
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show y Fe Easy to learn. 
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